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Vor. XIX 


THE IN MEDICINE. 


The Lancet of last week had an article on the 
certification of death and the holding of inquests. 
Mr. Barlow, a M.O.H., had drawn attention to the 
fact that 38 cases of death had occurred in the 
borough and that burial took place without any 
medical certificate or inquest. 

“Mr. Barlow goes on to say that it is within the 
discretion of the coroner tv hold an inquest in any 
case of uncertified death, and states his belief that 
that official decides the question on information 
forwarded to him by the police. He then points 
out that the ordinary policeman is quite unsuited 
to make enquiries for the information of the coroner, 
and that the existing practice really leaves the 
cause of death to be determined and declared by the 
relatives of the deceased.” This annoyed the 
coroner, and a pretty little dispute arose, with which 
we are not concerned. The Lancet in its comments 
says—* Except in cases of manifest violence the 
police are not qualified to make preliminary en- 
quiries for the purpose of discovering the cause of 
death. They do not possess the knowledge neces- 
sary for sifting the statements made to them.” 
With this we think everyone will agree, but some- 
how the departments which govern this country 

are quite satisfied to employ policemen for all sorts 
of duties which really require an expert. The 
policeman in medicine, both human and veterinary, 
isthere because the government departments find 
him a cheap official, very amenable to routine work, 
and never likely to upset the red tape which sets 
tore store by the filling up of a return than by the 

&xact and useful execution of a duty. 

The policeman in veterinary medicine has placed upon 

a shoulders all the work that can possibly be taken 

‘ot the veterinary surgeon. He receives notification of 

— issues orders closing premises, often diagnoses 

® malady, and finally grants an order re-opening the 

poaien. When he wants assistance a retired soldier 
torab sent. All the veterinary surgeon is asked to 
a diagnosis and then retire, he has to 
ae he most diffienlt and important part of the 
that fF” and undoubtedly he would not be asked to do 

at if he could be done without. 
\ policeman has been known to decline a notification 
des max and swine-fever. He has been known to 
seed pagan which glanders has existed for 56 days, 
ate the — er the idea that regulations for all diseases 
2 « the policeman in medicine we can only have that 
finding a feeling that spectators must have on 
dlainy Wall a hole in s ‘lid rock. We can only ex- 

Ot the wonderful animal.” 
Pett duties oe who entrust the official with ex- 
are very different, although we 

ge that their action is chietly due to ignor- 


INJURY AND STRINGHALT. 


A few weeks since I was called in to attend a 
cart borse affected with stringhalt. He had broken 
the wall of the foot and a quantity of gravel had 
worked its way in to the sensitive structures of 
the foot. He was in agonising pain, and at first I 
began to wonder whether there might be a fracture 
to deal with. We pared the foot very carefully and 
well poulticed it. The horse was placed in slings, 
and for a short time he appeared to be progressing 
favourably, but after a very brief period the same 
agonising pain recurred and I was compelled to 
release him from the slings. We put a good supply 
of straw for bedding, allowed him to lie down, and 
suggested to owner to have him mercifully destroy- 
ed. To this he did not agree. Horse lived only a 
few hours, and after death I dissected foot from 
limb, well boiled same, but failed to detect any frac- 
ture. Professor Williams in his “ Principles and 
Practice of Veterinary Surgery,” 8th edition, page 
247, reminds us that any injury to the foot occur- 
ring to a horse with stringhalt the pain is very 
much aggravated and almost unbearable for the 
horse. 

J. F. 


A CASE OF DISTEMPER. 


Between three and four months ago, an Aberdeen 
terrier, about four years old, was brought to me with 
the complaint that for a week or two he had been 
in low spirits and lost appetite for food. I found 
him anwemic and very thin, but could form no 
opinion as to the primary cause of the condition,’ 
and therefore merely prescribed a mild tonic 
(Quinin. sulph. 1 grain three times daily) and gave 
instructions as _ to diet. 

Under this treatment the appetite and spirits 
steadily returned, and at the expiration of twelve 
days both were quite satisfactory, though the ani- 
mal still remained thin and anemic. I now put him 
on Ferri sulph. exsice. grs.j., Ext. gentian grs. iij. 
(in pill twice daily) for ten days, after which I 
found him distinetly improved in condition, though 
still rather thin. I had the same treatment con- 
tinued for a few days more, but did not see the 
dog again. 
Seventeen days after this, however, I was again 
called in, and now found I had to heal with a not 
very severe, but still quite unmistakable, case of 
catarrhal distemper, the first symptoms of which 


found ou '¢ amateur rules in this country, and is never 


wai” W ar Office in South Africa. Investigating 
would find similar conditions in all our 
ent departments. 


bad been noticed two or three days before. I 
treated the dog and saw him frequently for nearly 
a month, of which no detailed account is neces- 
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sary, as under small doses of Dover's powder and 
eucalyptus inhalations for the first few days, and 
quinine afterwards, the case ran a typical and 
favourable course, and the animal now appears quite 
recovered. No skin lesions were noticed at any 
time, and none of the well-known complications of 
distemper appeared, with the exception of one small 
corneal ulcer which yielded readily to treatment. 

Remarks.—I note this case as a type of many I 
have seen, in which loss of condition and appetite 
of obscure cause—often improving under treatment 
—has been followed a few weeks afterwards by the 
appearance of distemper. The old-fashioned view 
of such a case—especially in an animal four years 
old—would probably be that distemper was con- 
tracted through the dog being exposed to infection 
while debilitated by a previous illness. ; 

A more recent one would be that the whole of 
the illness was due to the micro-organism of dis- 
temper, which, for some reason caused no diag- 
nostic symptoms till (in this particular instance) 
about seven weeks after the animal was first seen 
to be unwell. I offer no opinion as to which of 
the two theories is most likely to be correct, but 
I should like to hear if others can throw any light 
on the subject. 

I should have mentioned that this animal had 
come into his present owner’s possession at about 
a year old, and had no previous attack of distemper 
to their knowledge—but they could not speak defi- 
nitely upon the first year of his life. 

PARACELSUS. 


IS ASEPSIS PRACTICABLE IN VETERINARY 
SURGERY? 


By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S. 


The above question has often been mooted in the 
veterinary press and in our text books, but it is far 
from being settled not only in theory, but also in 
practice. Therefore as I do not believe any harm 
is likely to arise by again drawing attention to this 
subject, I purpose to offer a few remarks upon it 
in your valuable journal, and trust it will invoke a 
a free discussion among your readers, who I hope 
will give us their experiences or ideas. 

Personally I do not consider the tenets laid down 
by aseptic surgeons are possible to realise under 
the general condition in which we veterinary sur- 
geons find our patients. And even if it were possible 
for these to be realisable most expensive surround- 
ings and a tremendous lot of time and energy 
would be required which could not be met by the 
fees we usually demand or receive. 

For many years I endeavoured to carry out the 
teachings of our most eminent surgeons, but as I 
did not obtain the results I laid myself out to 
obtain I discarded them for the simpler method ad- 
vocated by Lord Lister a few years ago. 

I used to boil my instruments, suturing material 
and dressings, if I did not purchase ihese last two 
already sterilised ; and clip, shave, wash disinfect 
and rewash the skin to be cut into. Now I merely 


in a 5 per cent. solution of acid carbolic, lysol, or 
what is preferable, kresophen. I use unbleached 
hospital cotton wool which is non-absorbable yet 
will take up freely any of the above mentioned 
preparations. It is very cheap and only costs 
6d per lb. 

After clipping away the hair as close as possible 
by means of French poodle-clippers (the English 
manufactured ones are useless for this purpose or 
for clipping poodles) I moisten the skin with the 
above named solution, taking care that no superflu- 
ous fluid is left. Before closing up the wound I wipe 
away the blood by means of a well squeezed out 
piece of the unbleached cotton wool soaked in the 
solution and then suture up the muscular and 
cutaneous tissues, wipe the seat of incision and 
afterwards dry with a dry piece of cotton-wool. I 
ultimately pour on alittle simple methylated collo- 
dion, which is strengthened in texture by applying 
before it has dried a finely teased out piece of the 
wool. Outside this a thick layer of cotton-wool and 
a bandage are applied. I remove this only atfter 
three or four days have elapsed, and then I allow 
the collodion to shell off. I rarely have to do any- 
thing further than this beyond perhaps removing 
the sutures. 

The suture I use is plaited silk or Pagenstecker’s 
celluloid thread, which looks very much like plain 
carpet thread. I have seen the sutures remain i 
situ for over a year without causing any incon- 
venience. 

For ovariotomy, ovaro-hysterectomy, cryptor- 
chidy, castration, laparotomy, etc., this simple 
method gives all that is desired, and I am not alone 
in this experience. 

Itis a well-known fact that many of the most 
successful operators, both British and Continental, 
whether human or veterinary, are far from being 
aseptic. On the contrary some of the most careful 
aseptic surgeons who seem to take ultra-precautions 
have worse results than the former class, 

It may be that the first class are very skilful m 
wielding the knife and in manipulating the living 
tissues so that the tissues incised or handled are not 
devitalized and thus are left in the best physiolog' 
cal condition as is possible under the circumstances. 
All the asepsis or antisepsis will not make up / 
damaged tissues left by an unskilful or not &* 
perienced operator. 

Those surgeons who proclaim asepsis are er 
always quite consistent in their principles when . 
the same time they advise antiseptics in thei -_ 
ings or iodoform in their protective covering of 00" 
dion. Surely if they were aseptic in their goed 
ances they would not have need of such supe 
fluous agents as antiseptics. not 

I do not wish it to be understood that I . 
believe in cleanliness, or that the greatest oie 
should not be sought for. What I do wish to a 
is that in veterinary practice asepsis 1S not al 
able nor is it absolutely necessary for succe 
results from operations. q in # 

In the words of S. Gamgee, utter 
address “On the Primary Union of pare Lot 
before the International Medical Congress ° 


content myself by immersing my instruments, ete. 


don, in 1881 :— 
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“The great antiseptic is life. Rely on the pre- 
servative power of the living tissues; be physio- 
logists while you are surgeons, and you will have 
fewer and fewer opportunities of studying states 
after surgical injuries and wounds.” 

Athough this quotation was penned a quarter of 
a century ago how true the remarks are. Medical 
science is veering round to the views held by a few 
profound thinkers of days gone by and the labours 
of the indefatigable Metchnikoff go a long way to 
support them. The surgeon who has only one view 
is like the bat with one wing. In the study of sur 
gery as of medicine we should take a comprehen- 
sive view of all the facts bearing upon the question. 
Then, and only then, are we likely to arrive at an 
unalterable conclusion. 


Tur DANGER OF CARBOLIC ACID AND OTHER 
TARRY COMPOUNDS IN CANINE AND 
FELINE PRACTICE. 


By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S. 


It is generally taught and nearly everywhere 
accepted that carbolic acid or tarry compounds in 
solution are dangerous when applied to the wounds 
of the cat or dog. This may no doubt be true if 
carelessly used, but that is no argument against its 
usefulness. The same might be said of water, if 
one were to drown oneself in it that does not say 
water isn’t a good and useful beverage. 

I have used carbolic acid on some hundreds of 
cases of dogs and cats during the operation of cas- 
tration, spaying, etc., and the results I have obtained 
hegative the idea it is dangerous when used judi- 
clously. I always use a 5 per cent. solution. It 
has in my hands been far more trustworthy than 
chinosol, bichloride of ‘mercury, ete. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


EXPERIMENTAL TRANSMISSION OF TUBERCULOSIS OF 
AN TO THE Cow, wiITH REMARKS ON THE 
RELATION OF TUBERCULOSIS OF MEN AND CATTLE. 
By Dr. A. Exper. 
(Continued from page 118). 
Great interest attaches to the experiments con- 
— on twenty-four swine, twelve with material 
obtained from man (sputum containing tubercle 
“y and twelve with material obtained from 


“a results were as follows: Two swine inocu- 
“under the skin with a deposit of man tubercle 
an showed on slaughter three to four and half 
“a after infection only local tuberculous 
a : the point of inoculation and in the neigh- 
like 8 lymphatic glands, whilst two inoculated in 
oe with a deposit of cow tubercle bacilli 
Dnt of Seneralised tuberculosis arising from the 
2oculation. Two swine injected in the 


hai Cavity with a deposit of man tubercle 


to four and half months after infection, whilst two 
others infected in a like way with cow tubercle 
bacilli showed generalised tuberculosis three to 
four and half months after. Of two swine injected 
in the ear vein with a deposit of man tubercle bacilli 
miliary tuberculosis of the lung was present in one 
on slaughter three months later, and the other four 
and half months after infection was declared 
normal. 

On the other hand two swine infected in a like 
way with cow tubercle bacilli showed miliary tuber- 
culosis of the internal organs three to four and half 
months after. 

Of six swine fed on a deposit of sputum of a 
tuberculous man in milk on slaughter the internal 
organs of three were declared healthy three to 
four and half months later. In one pig there were 
some miliary tubercles in the lung, some tubercu- 
lous masses in the mesenteric glands and the retro- 
pharnygeal lymphatic glands, and in two pigs single 
tuberculous masses in the retropharyngeal and 
cesophageal lymphatic glands. On the contrary 
six swine fed a longer time with a deposit of cow 
tuberele bacilli in milk showed generalised tubercu- 
losis. 

These twenty-four swine experiments teach us 
that the subcutaneous and intraperitoneal inocula- 
tion of a deposit of cow tubercle bacilli as a rule 
leads to generalised tuberculosis, whilst with man 
tubercle bacilli only local tubercular masses occur 
at the point of inoculation. One out of two swine 
injected intravenously with man tubercle bacilli 
showed miliary tuberculosis of the lungs, and by 
feeding six swine on a deposit of man tubercle 
bacilli in milk one pig showed miliary tuberele in 
the lungs and two others not inconsiderable tuber- 
culous masses in the lymphatic glands of the diges- 
tive tract. 

How from this the authors can say that “ swine 
also are unaffected by the bacilli of man _ tubercu- 
losis” is inexplicable. The experiments do not in 
every case justify this conclusion. 

G. M. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BENEFITS OF SHEEP DIPPING. 


By Capt. F. H. Bauprey, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.GS., 


Fellow, Ryl. Inst. Pub. Health ; Captain, C.V.D., Prof. 
Sanit. Scien., Lahore Vety. College. 


During some twelve months’ laboratory work in 
India, the enormous amount and serious nature of exter- 
nal parasitic disease amongst cattle and sheep have been 
very forcibly thrust upon me. I propose to give a short 
account of these affections as I have seen them, not from 
a professional and scientific point of view, which would 
be out of place in a journal of this nature, but from an 
industrial aspect in their relationship to agriculture. 

Ihave found in the specimens of wool from sheep 
examined by me almost every known parasite that 
affects the skin of this animal. The commonest are, of 
course, the many varieties of ticks. There is the com- 
mon red tick of the family Jxodide, its species being 
found in dogs, horses, vor and other animals. It is 
characterised by its colour, the presence of a scutum 


Showed no disease changes on slaughter three 


(that is a small hard shell of a darker red colour, present 
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on the superior and anterior surface), and its habit of re- 
maining upon the one host from its larval stage until its 
full maturity, when it falls off to lay its eggs. Itisa 
species of this tick (Boophilus Australis), which is most 
common in this country and which is the intermediary 
host of the disease known as tick fever, Texas fever, or 
red water. This disease is indigenous in India, and is 
constantly demonstrated in the blood in the form of 
piroplasma, @.¢.,a protozoon organism which attacks and 
enters the red corpuscles, either in the small variety first 
noticed by Lingard ard called the ee Tropica, 
or in the ordinary form of Piroplasma Bigeminum, first 
noticed in this country by Raymond. ; 
Another variety of tick, which has, I believe, not been 
before recognised in this country, is one of the species 
of Argaside, of the family Jzodide, which is charar- 
terised by the absence of the scutum already 
described. They appear at first sight to be more 
like a wood louse iu size and habit of movement, 
are grey in colour, and do not live permanently 
on the one host, ze. they will fall off and hide in a cre- 
vice of a wall and attack another animal the next day or 
night. They are more nearly associated with fowls, and 
are the intermediary hosts of a disease of these virds 
known as Spirillosis. Theiler, in South Africa, has 
recently shown that they also convey a sp‘rillum which 
affects cattle. The -pirillum is an organism having 
powers of movement, which gains entrance to the blood 
stream, but not into the corpuscular elements, causing 
fever, anemia, and death. It is a tick of this class 
which is associated with the disease known in the 
Punjab as Chichert ke bimari, now being investigated 
at the Lahore Veterinary College. The variety and 
number of species of ticks of both the above big orders 
are very great, much investigation being required before 
we can expect to know and identify all of them. In 
view, however, of their great importance in the trans- 
mission of disease, this knowledge is absolutely 
essential. 

Another common affection of the sheep is the presence 
of lice, the species found by me being Hematopinus 
and T'richodralis of the family Pedicule. I have seen 
sheep literally covered with these parasites, and it is said 
by the natives that they cause death. Frem some of the 
cases that I have examined, this would seem to be quite 
possible, the wool and hides being so packed with lice 
that the irritation of their presence and the amount of 
blood sucked by them from their host would be suffi- 
cient to induce this result. The natives call this disease 
Juvee, signifying lice. It is supposed to induce diar- 
rhoea and death, but I have found that the cause of 
death is Coceidiosis or Psorospermosis which is an 
altogether different disease, although it is not known 
but what lice may have something to do with the infec- 
~~ as an intermediary host. 

ingworm. seems to be more or less common also. 
The Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
Punjab, lately sent me some wool from an outbreak of 
what was supposed to be sheep scab, which was entirely 
ringworm of the 7'’ricophyton tonsurans variety, almost 
every hair being affected. This is an affection, requir- 
ing much trouble to eradicate, and the loss is very con- 
siderable both in the lives of the sheep, and in the con- 
dition of the mutton and the fleece. 

Finally there is ordinary sheep scab, due to the acarus 
of that disease, (Sarcoptes scabei oms), which is also 
more than ordinarily common in sheep, and a similar 
condition prevails in buffaloes. It is looked upon by 
the native owner as an act of God for which there is no 
remedy. Imagine this condition in England or in any 
country where the raising of stock is conducted on 
! 

ave given the above instances of disease j 
to show the necessity for the Senniseneedehion whe 


sheep dipping. It is a curious fact that the market 
— of most me products of India are invaria- 

ly lower than those of any other country. The prices 
of hides and wool are very poor as compared with 
Australia and America, and this seems mainly due to the 
careless condition of production in this country. The 
wool sent out is invariably the dirtiest in the a 
the hides are badly saved, tick eaten and inferior. 
this is due to the indifference manifested in their pre- 
paration. As farasI can gather such a thing as a sheep 
dip has never been heard of, the ordinary precaution of 
having sheep dipped before the wool “clip” not even 
being thought of. This may possibly be due to the 
apathy which is characteristic of the country, but the 
want of any standard of excellence as an example has 
also a great deal to do with it. The reasons why India 
is not a much better stock raising country should be 
carefully considered. In comparison with other stock 
raising countries, the climatic conditions are not greatly 
worse in India. I have grilled in a tin-roofed hut in 
Queensland where it was necessary to allow 10-12 acres 
for each bullock and 6-8 acres for each sheep. Years 
ago I was stock riding in a similar country in the 
U.S.A., viz., Arizona, where the summer heat is as try- 
ing as India, and feed is at times as scarce. But still 
these places are capable of producing meat, hides and 
wool of the first quality. A great deal of this inferiority 
of Indian products is due to the parasitic affections 
which are so exceedingly common amongst sheep, cattle 
and buffaloes. It is easy to imagine what deleterious 
effects the presence of these skin affections has not only 
upon the hides and wool, but also upon the animals 
themselves. The irritation set up inhibits the possibility 
of good condition, and the blood sucked is a serious 
debilitating loss, rendering the animal the more liable to 
attack by any contagious disease that may be prevalent 
at the time, especially as each bite of a parasitic insect 
causes a wound through which pathogenic organisms 
gain admission. 

here may be other factors which militate against a 

successful stock raising industry, such as_ the curtail- 
ment of grazing areas by the increase of cultivation. 
Such questions have been raised from time to time, but 
do not concern the point to which I wish now to draw 
attention. In fact, cultivation may have a beneficial 
effect on stock raising ; in the Argentine, huge tracts of 
alfalfa (lucerne) are put down for the grazing on most 0 
the cattle and sheep runs, and in New Zealand artificl 
grazing of the very best quality has been‘ introdu 
into the previously barren volcanic country by the sow- 
ing of clover. 

As a means of reducing the ill effects of the above 
mentioned parasitic affections, a system of clipping and 
regular dipping would appear to be indicated, whereby 
the external parasite wonld be removed, and some 0 
the diseases which they convey would be lessened. | 
only a few sheep were saved to each breeder in ac 
year, an enormous surplus of stock would be gain 
sufficient to provide all the Army rations and other 
varieties of tinned mutton that are so extensively ¥ 
in this country, not to mention the benefit accruing to 
the wool clip. This again suggests the possibility © 
establishing canning factories, and the increas 
which the industry would induce. ? h 

Indian stock raisers are not as a rule big owners ; t ‘tl 
each possess comparatively few animals whic hile 
receive almost individual attention, being watched “a 
grazing and under care at night. This would fact! - 
the introdnction of a system of regular clipping, am 
dipping. It would be easier to have animals clippe a 
dipped than is the case in the huge herds of eighty i 
hundred thousand animals, as they exist in the Colon 
and the Argentine ; and yet in these latter countries ; 


wish to make for the introduction of the practice of 


thing is done without difficulty, although labour is * 1 
very high premium. The practical application 
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not be difficult ;a dipping place could be arranged for 
amongst every two or more villages, where dipping 
could be carried out under trained supervision at regular 
intervals, as indicated and advised by Veterinary Super- 
intendents. If necessary, a small fee might be charged 
to the owners in order to cover the expenses of the dip 
used, but for each individual sheep this would be infin1- 
tesimal, and would be paid for many times over from 
the benefits received. The inauguration of such a 
system would require the institution of some practical 
authority on the lines of the Stock Departments in 
Australia, or the Bureau of Animal Industry in the 
United States of America or the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in South Africa. A number of practical travelling 
Superintendents with expert veterinary knowledge would 
be required who could get quickly from place to place 
and see in what way the bad conditions which I have 
indicated could be ameliorated. 

The chemical constituents used in the making of sheep 
dips and the method of mixing them in their proper pro- 
portions are hardly questions for this paper, but a sys- 
tem of dipping being now a recognised institution in 
most civilised countries, no difficulty would be exper- 
ienced in obtaining full particulars as to the methods 
and their practical adaptation.— Agricultural Journal 
of India. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES’ 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting was held on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, August 15th, at Holliday Street Wharf, 
Birmingham, one of the yards of the Birmingham 
Corporation, kindly placed at the disposal of the Asso- 
ciation for the convenience of an operation on two 
cryptorchids, by Mr. James Blakeway, of Stourbridge, 
which formed the principal item in the programme. The 
Chair was occupied by the President (Mr. W. W. 
Grasby, of Daventr ), and there were also present 
Messrs, W. Hunting, London ; G. Wartnaby, Burton-on- 
Trent ; E. Woodcock, Eccleshall ; H. Thackeray, Staf- 
ford ; J. A. Gold, Redditch ; L. C. Tipper, Birmingham ; 
Murray, Rugeley ; H. S. Reynolds, Daventry; F. J 

aylor, Birmingham ; J. Potter Carter, Malvern; R. 

kburn, Eastwood ; E. O’Neil, Birmingham ; W. S. 

Caress, Worcester ; W. Carless, Stafford ; F. W. Bar- 

ing, Ross ; T. H. Hobson, Leicester ; H. Collett, West 

tomwich ; G. Prickett, Walsall ; H. Fairer, Derby ; 

T, Allen, Burslem ; J. Martin, Wellington ; J. A. Con- 
ii Lichtield ; D. Reid Chalmers, Birmingham ; O. 

Ca 8, Leamington ; R. Over, Rugby ; A. B. Forsyth, 

; W. Dale, ; L. W. Heelis, Solihull ; 

nt Deville, Uttoxeter; J. W. Conchie, Kiddermin- 

wale the Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. J. Dawes, of West 

mwich). The visitors present were Prof. Dunstan, 

tnwall ; De Vine, Birmingham ; L. Carless, Worcester ; 
Broad, Marlborough. 

the Pologies for unavoidable absence were received fron: 

lowing : Prof. McCall, Messrs. Sadler, H. Prit- 

Blake Barber, Burndred, Hodgkins, Stanway, John 

Barrett, J. F. Simpson, inbridge, 

Th Bedard, and others. 
taken as a of the previous meeting having been 


New MEMBERS. 


att J. D. Warp, Hinckley, who had been nominated 
Anerertous meeting, was duly elected a member of 
Vr, Picker proposed by Mr. Dale, and seconded by 
Mr, T J 
and sen, FOWKES, Bromyard, moved Mr. Pricket 
“eonded by Mr. W.S. rless. 


Mr. E. O’NEt1, Birmingham, on the motion of the 
Hon. Sec. (on behalf of Mr. J. Malcolm), seconded by 
Mr. Gold, were also elected members of the Asso- 


ciation. 
R.S.P.C.A. INsPEcTORS. 


The Hon. Sec. read a circular letter he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Thatcher, on behalf of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, with regard to the practice of 
Inspectors of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Ciuelty to Animals giving evidence as expert veterinary 
witnesses. The letter invited particulars of such cases 
for the consideration of a committee to which the Coun- 
cil of the College has referred the subject. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. R. 
Over, the matter was deferred until the next meeting, 
there being no time to discuss it properly on this 
occasion. 

THE CasTRATION OF Rigs. 


The members then adjourned to the yard, where they 
witnessed two operations upon rigs. The careful and 
elaborate manner in which Mr. Blakeway bound the 
anitwals was not the least interesting feature, whilst the 
quiet and business-like way in which he carried out the 
surgical portion of his work commanded everybody’s 
admiration. One was a very difficult case, but both 
operations were successfully carried out. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY afterwards delivered an address upon 
the subject of castration in general. Dealing first with 
rigs, as he said he stil] preferred to call that class of 
animal in preference to the scientific appellation of 
cryptorchids, he declared that the success of the opera- 
tion depended a good deal upon the manner in which 
the patient was secured. Personally, he knew of no 
better method of securing an animal than that which 
they had just witnessed. There was a good deal of de- 
tail about it, but the operator was well repaid for his 
trouble by having a greater chance of success. At one 
time he tried ps dell acon in a great many cases, but he 
had now given it up. He found with a very short cord 
it sometimes slipped back into the abdomen, and if 
they got much hemorrhage it set up _ irritation, 
and it was his experience that there was more 
bleeding when chloroform was used than when it was 
dispensed with As to aseptic surgery it was impossible 


*|to do it thoroughly. He cleaned things as well as he 


could, and trus to the horse’s recuperative powers 
to help him out. There was no doubt Nature had 
endowed the lower animals with greater powers than 
human beings in that direction. He never tried to 
heal by first intention ; some cases would heal, but 
others would not, and in these cases they gota om J 
abscess in th groin, through the external wound heal- 
ing before the internal tissues. He believed in plenty 
of exercise, and if he got a vicious horse to deal with he 
sent him to work the day after the operation, and kept 
him at some steady work daily. In rigs they got many 
different forms of testicle, but the most difficult was 
when they got one abnormally enlarged, and solid. He 
did not mind the size if it was not solid, because they 
could tap it. The only horse he had failed to get the 
testicle out for many years was one at weltagnerous® 
for Mr. Bainbridge. He (Mr. Blakeway) found the 
usual opening not nearly large enough, so extended it 
into the flank, but found he should have all the bowels 
out as well as the testicle if he did not mind. The 
animal eventually died of septic trouble, and when 
the testicle was removed it was found to be over 10 lbs 
in weight. In cases of rigs the operator must have had 
a good deal of practice to do the y > peg nicely. It 
was not so much knowledge. He did not claim to have 
more ability than any other veterinary surgeon, but he 
had had more practice in this operation, that was why 
he was so successful. He prided himself to-day that he 
could tell what he had got if he could only touch any 
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portion of the testicle or its attachments. Years ago it 
was necessary for him to insert his whole hand into the 
abdomen, but now in nineteeen cases out of twenty 
he did not use more than two fingers. For many years 
past he had never cut any colts outside his own prac- 
tice, and when castrating rigs he always declined to do 
so, becanse going about for other veterinary surgeons, 
as he did, he did not think it right to take work from 
them. In cases of scrotal hernia he fasted the patient 
for 24 hours and then gave chloroform, as it prevented 
straining. He had tried many ways of castrating them, 
but he thought the old steel clamp beat anything. He cut 
through the skin of the scrotum only, and put the clamp 
on as high as possible, taking hold of as much tissue as 
possible, though if it was a badly ruptured horse it was 
sometimes difficult to get the whole of the tissue into 
the clamp ; in these cases he found it a good plan to 
twist the testicle and its coverings round. He had the 
parts thoroughly washed every day, and was careful 
about their food. The clamp with the testicle and its 
coverings would come off in about ten to fourteen days. 
In ordinary castration, he thought one year old was the 
best age for the operation, and the best time of the 
year the spring. He found in cases of fat two-year- 
olds that there was more hemorrhage than at any other 
age. He cast with a single rope and shackles, but 
always put a twitch and blinds on, for he found them act 
as a wonderful sedative. He always castrated with the 
écraseur, and with yearlings took both testicles off to- 
gether. He had seen some very neat work with the iron 
and clamp, and Mr. Carless, of Stafford, was the best 
man he had ever seen with those instruments yet. 
Standing operations he had given up years ago.* Swel- 
ling after castration he believed was dune to the patient 
not getting sufficient exercise ; he believed that plenty 
of exercise was the main thing. 


Discussion. 


Mr. W.S. CarEss (Worcester), in opening the brief dis- 
cussion which ensued, said he could only speak in terms 
of high admiration of the manner in which Mr. Blake- 
way had performed the operation. He (the speaker) 
had met with considerable success in castration, and he 
used the most familiar methods. 

Mr. BarLine said this was not the first time he had 
seen Mr. Blakeway operate, and a more skilful opera- 
tor did not exist. ith reference to castration, for the 
last twenty years he had done the standing operation. 
He had never met with any accident himself, but for 
the past few years he had let his assistant do it. He 
did 60 or 70 ayear, and had tried various instruments, 
but found a great deal of hemorrhage, and thought the 
écraseur was the best. He would not have a horse 
cast, for it was only about four per cent. that could not 
be castrated standing. 

Prof. Dunstan said he had travelled 600 miles on 
purpose to witness the ape and he was bound 
to say he felt himself amply repaid. The operations had 
been very skilfully performed and he had no doubt 
they would prove successful. There were two methods 
of getting at the abdominal cavity to remove this. Was 
it advisable to go through the canal or make a fresh 
opening? He should also like to ask Mr. Blakeway 
whether the head of his chain was blunt or sharp? He 
believed that the swelling which often followed was 
beneficial and he thonght also that they ought to adopt 
Was it possible in the castration of 

$ to get some assistance i j 
recut y placing the hand in the 

r. Got also bore testimony to the the adimj 
way in which Mr. Blakeway had operated. — oe 
patients belonged to a client of his, and he (Mr. Gold) 
was very glad he did not attempt to operate on it him- 
self, for it had turned out a much more difficult case 
than ever he had imagined. One thiog which im- 


pressed him about the manner in which Mr. Blakeway 
operated was the quietness which he observed, and he 
would go further and describe Mr. Blakeway as one of 
the coolest operators he had ever seen. Not the least 
difficult thing about some rigs was to tell where the 
testicle was. Speaking of castration generally, after 
several years experience he must fall in with the gentle- 
man who upheld castration standing. Healways castra- 
ted with a caustic clamp ; he formerly used the écraseur, 
but did not find it a success. He had not noticed that 
hemorrhage was any greater in old horses than in young 
ones. There was no doubt all of them were successful 
in castrating with different methods. His preceptors 
used the hot iron, and that was the method which he 
himself adopted for many years. He thought spring 
and autumn were the best times of the year for the 
operation. With regard to ruptured colts he put them 
all off until the autumn ; he had a dozen on his books 
now tobe operated on. The colder the weather, within 
reason, the better he liked it. Im cases of hernia, like 
Mr. Blakeway, he took up as much tissue as_ possible, 
and tried for the clamp to drop off itself in fourteen 
days ; the slower it was in dropping off the better. 
With regard to Mr. Blakewsay’s nethod of roping his 
horse, it certainly seemed very complicated, but he 
made the animal perfectly secure and that must be 
a very great advantage to the operator. 

Mr. R. Over said that in ordinary castration he 
—— the standing operation and used caustic 
clamps. 

Mr. Warrnasy said he had _an opportunity of seeing 
some of the first rigs operated on in this country, 26 
years ago, when old Farmer Miles came over. He (the 
speaker) was in partnership with Captain Russell at the 
time, and Farmer Miles stayed with them a month and 
did a good many colts. He never thought he should 
see his equal, but he was bound to say Mr. Blakeway 
was as good as Farmer Miles. With regard to the 
ordinary methods of castration, he (the speaker) did 
them all with an écraseur, for some years, but he dropped 
it for two reasons. One was that the colts bled for some 
time, and he never felt comfortable leaving a colt until 
it had stopped bleeding. Another reason was that he 
once lost a colt which bled internally, and such a mis 
fortune as that when a man was just starting practice 
was a serious drawback. He thought the actual cautery 
was the mode he preferred, because they often got year- 
lings with short cords, and especially one short cord. 
For two-year-olds and over he thought there was 
nothing equal to the caustic clamp, and he preferred 
doing them standing, for he looked upon it as a simple 
job. He never saw colts do so well as with the caustic 
clamp. If ordinary string was used on the clam 
there was a fear of its giving way, so he used cobblers 
waxed ends. : 

The PRESIDENT, in closing the discussion, said he had 
seen Mr. Blakeway operate before, and he thought his 
method was an example to any student, for he was oné 
of the cleverest operators he knew. The way he hand- 
ied his animal was an object lesson in itself. e had 
seen one or two rigs operated on by Farmer Miles, 
whose method he thought was rough and ready roan 
pared with that of Mr. Blakeway, and it was a gre 
comfort to many practitioners to know that they cov 
fall back upon the services of such an expert. 
reference to the standing operation he thought it 
increased the returns of those who formerly castra id 
with the iron, because it had shut out many of the “ 
castrators. It was not always possible to operate —_ 
fully, and he had been beaten more than once. 4 ia Ms 
lied on the old fashioned methods of the iron anee 
—the caustic clamp for standing operations. e 
no faith in the écraseur. with the 


Mr. Brakeway, in reply, said he agreed ¥ d 
opening of the scrotum with the iron when the iron - 
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clamp was used, although there was a difficulty insome | Reynolds, a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. John 
yearling colts when the testicle was small. Mr. Barling} Malcolm for his kindness, and to Mr. Gold and Mr. ' 
said he had given up the standing operation to hisassis-| Heelis for procuring the two animals upon which Mr. ae 


tant, and that was avery sensible thing todo. (Laugh-| Blakeway operated. 
ter). He (the speaker) had come across some blood| <A vote of thanks, moved by Mr. Wartnaby, and secon- 
animals which he defied any man to castrate standing. | ded by Mr. Blakeway, was also passed to the President 


In answer to Professor Dunstan, one could not make 


for his services in the chair. 


the opening in every horse in the same place. He found| It was resolved upon the motion of Mr. Burchnall, 


no internal ring some times, and in other cases he could 


seconded by Mr. Wartnaby, to hold the next quarterly 


get his fingers in but could not open it. He thought it | meeting of the Association at Nottingham. 
was best to make the opening a little in front anda} The members adjourned to the Grand Hotel for tea 


little above the ring when they had found it. As to 
whether aseptic surgery was right, he would admit at 
once that it was right, but they could not carry it out 
thoroughly. As he had already said, their patients had 
more power to throw off the germs of disease than the 
human subject. When Farmer Miles came over to this 
country it was thought that the operation would be sure 
to be fatal. As to getting the hand in the rectum in 
many cases where it was a diseased testicle it was very 
necessary. Mr. Gold said he was glad he had not 
operated himself on one of the animals he had lent for 
that day’s operatien. He would say this to Mr. Gcld 
and to anyone else “If you want to practice on a rig, 
don’t pick a smal! pony, there is so very little room.” 
As to the time of the year, he liked spring best for colts. 
He did them at any time of the year, but he thought 
ruptures were better done in the cold weather. As to 
the horse struggling when down, it was impossible for 
him to do so if properly tied. His method of tying was 
certainly complicated, but it meant all the difference 
between success and failure. Blood animals would try 
to struggle, but even they were powerless. With regard 
to swelling, he thought it was due to want of exercise, 
and when swelling occurred he sent the animal out to 
exercise until the swelling had gone. Mr. Wartnaby 
had spoken of hemorrhage with an écraseur ; he did 
not fear hemorrhage, and if they would do as he had 
shown them that day, viz., screw the écraseur up steadily 
till the horse stopped struggling, then slack the chain 
and slip it down one inch and screw off, they would 
hever get hemorrhage. Of course when doing this you 
want to slip the écraseur rather high up the cord at first. 
He used a blunt chain and he never feared haemorrhage 
how. It was fat two-year-olds that were more inclined 
tc bleed. He had known one or two cases of internal 
hemorrhage, and he thought the cord had been torn 
When the colt was struggling. As to the caustic clamp, 
he had not used it, he thought the plain clamp was good 
enough. Reference had been made to Farmer Miles, he 
Was an uneducated man and practically self taught, but 
¢ was a particularly fine operator, and at one time there 
“as no man his equal. He agreed that the quieter they 
‘ere when the operation was performed the better. He 
ad Operated on 79 rigs in the year, and taking the last 
122 he had not lost a single animal. 
— Huntine said he desired to voice the opinion of 
i meeting by proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Blake- 
na not only for his operation, but also for the very 
istructive address he had given them. When one saw 
a lakeway operating they could not but think there 
dif taster at work. He seemed to anticipate every 
culty and know every line. Although they heard a 
deal about aseptic surgery, they did not hear so 
to th ol another necessity, namely, doing as little harm 
tissues as possible. The most successful operator 
han, ue Who did his operation quickest and did least 
lage to the tissues. 
heart Gop seconded the vote of thanks, which was 
passed. 


i id he did not clai 
3 wok n response, said he did not claim any 
ern ability, It was simply because he had had a 
Practice that he was successful. 


before leaving Birmingham. 
H. J. Dawes, Hon. See. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND V.M.S. 


A meeting was held in Marischal College, Aberdeen 
on 25th August, at 11.30a.m. The meeting was opened 
by the President, minutes of previous meeting read, 
approved, and the roll called. New members present 
were Mr. Laird, of Turriff, and Mr. Taylor, M.A., Clany. 
There were present in addition to the new members: 
Mr Geo. Howie, of Alford, President ; Messrs. Arthur, 
Aberdeen ; Anderson, Keith; Bell, Fraserburgh ; 
Beattie, Longside ; Baxter, Elgin (Secretary); Crabb, 
New Aberdour ; Gunn, Beanly ; Morrison, New Deer ; 
MeVean. Craigellachie ; Peddie, Dundee ; Sievwright, 
Tarland ; Skinner, Old Meldrum ; Thomson, Aberdeen. 

Mr. SKINNER read a short Pi er on “ The Successful 
Treatment of three cases o eld by the Tetanic 
Serum,” two of which were in foals, the other one in a 
roadster mare which was showing symptoms of tetanus 
on the day of assembly at the Scottish Horse Camp, 
Blair-Athole. Mare was at once removed by train to 
Aberdeenshire and placed under serum treatment with 
satisfactory results. 

The opinion of the meeting in the after discussion 
was that tetanin was a better preventive than a cura- 
tive. One Aberdeen practitioner and a Dundee one 
using it largely as a preventive. 

The next business was a general discussion on 
“Chronic Tympany and Profuse Diarrhcea in Cattle,” 
but owing to other matters and shortness of time was 
postponed until next meeting. 

The matter of anuual registration fee was touched 
upon, but the feeling of the meeting was against it, but 
it will be further considered at the next meeting. 
There isa feeling in Scotland that the profession is 
not sufficiently represented on the Council of the 
R.C.V.S., it being too much in the hands of London 
ractitioners, matters which might be remedied if every 
‘ellow or Member would record his vote for Members 
of Council. 

Mr. ArTHUR exhibited a testicle from a four days old 
calf measuring 43 by 23 inches. 

A special meeting was held at the close of the « rdinary 
meeting according to the rules of the Society, for the 
election of office bearers. 

Mr. Howie was re-elected President for another year, 
also members of Council, with Mr. Arthur in room of 
Mr. Wood, deceased, and the Secretary. 

The members afterwards dined together at the 
Atheneum. 

CLEMENT Baxter, Hon. Sec. 


Sir Walter Gilbey, in appealing on behalf of the 
Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution, states that 
the charity maintains 1247 pensioners at an annual cost 
of £24,276 ; and that 373 of these are from eighty to 
ninety-six years of age, and 598 from seventy to eighty. 
In June, 1906, there were 213 distressing cases which 


€ motion of the President, seconded by Mr.|could not be dealt with for lack of funds. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 
Foot- Glanders Rabies. Sh 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases cep] Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out-| Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-]| Out- | Slaugh- 
jbreaks mals. mals. Poreaks mals. Dog. |Otber tered * 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Sept. 8 | 17 22, 9 | 1 
4 1905 .. 17 18 14 24 1 6 22 
Corresponding week in {190 ot @ 29 29 65 4 7 39 
i903 f | at 30) 15 | 34 
Total for 36 weeks, 1906 oe -. | 640 933 775 1452 302 796 4462 
1905 .. | 682 | 933 875 | 1515 661| 610 | 2771 
Corresponding period in ; 1904 .. 686 | 1085 1101 = =1958 1072 | 1008 4615 
19038 .. | 557 853 1056 | 1734 1185 | 1124 5722 | 
i\ Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Sept. 11.{1906. 
{ 
| 
IRELAND. Week ended Sept. 1 oe ee ee 2 | 3 22 1 
Corresponding Week in { 1904 1 16 205 
190% 1 13 136 i 
| 
Total for 35 weeks, 1906 3 7 6 | 14 .. | 162 852 
1905 | 5 1 | 41 .. | .. 196 | 1257 b 
Corresponding period 1904 Ze. | 2 .. | .. | 372 245 | 3094 
1903 2| 8 2} 3] 2) .. 937 | 2877 
uc 


Epizootic Lymphangitis; Week ending Jan. 27, 1906, 1 case. 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Castle Street), Dublin, Sept. 6, 1906, an 


Norg.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. * As Diseased or Exposed to Infection mi 
dirty, but this is usually an accident—due, perhaps, to 
MILK AND TUBERCULOSIS. the cow lying in her own dung, which is readily reme- 
By J. W. M.R.C.VS. =. safely say that the — 
Woon e cows’ udders has been very satisfactory. 1t wou 
» the Aanant a en of the City of certainly be desirable if a regular and systematic clean- ™ 
1ave pleasure in submitting my report on the w each milking, and, with this object in view, some 0 the I 
dove during the year 1905. a ean dairymen rub the udder wah a dry towel before pro- ins) 
My duties are—(1) Inspection of the Manchester | ceeding to milk. she 
cowsheds and dairies as to compliance with the Man- This rubbing with a dry towel is as far as they will hay 
chester regulations made under the Dairies, Cowsheds, | 8% 20d I certainly have not pressed for the udders to be D 
and Milkshops Order ; (2) to carry out the duties of | Washed, as, under existing circumstances, it is hardly Foo 
Veterinary Inspector in the working of the Milk Clauses feasible. losis 
contained in the Manchester General Powers Act, 1899. It was stated in last year’s report that some farmers is 5¢ 
Manchester Cowshads. agreed to provide milking smocks for the 
These number 202 on 109 farmsteads, and house about | all 
1,788 cows. These numbers include the cowsheds in the | instanc 4 fe k ided, and the De 
districts of Moss Side and Withington ; and through | far q his A t it is not 80 La 
the report, when mention is made of the city th d closely. St 
ta ‘ity the whole | with the men, who I know have to be wate Ye 
In the course of the regular inspection of farme withi To — men to milk is a considerable difticu! ty Pe —s 
the city, 584 visits have been paid and 1,096 insy rossi ble a 
cows is 10,527. spections of number of for few t 
ng class, who really only require employmen® As 
pad to moet of visita have been | days, The employment of, this sass 
regularity in inspection ; it is obvious that the city farms 
men require greater supervision than others di of this class employed on the td 
I am pleased to say that, on the whole, I consid th . Se the am d tention to the in 1 
year to have been a fairly satisfactory I Sa the animals 
ad very little cause for complaint in the | the arrange 
the cowsheds. Small inattentions ppg: of | should be kept as clean as possible. Briefly, ; (2) 
S are, of course, con- | ment is to have—(1) a stall which is not toe one to 
one that has rails across the front of sufficient hel 


stantly occurring, such as to find one cow somewhat 
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prevent the animal reaching over into the feeding pass- 
age ;(3)a dung drop of sufficient height and a channel 
of adequate width to accommodate the large amount of 
solid excreta. 

In one cowshed at least these requirements were car- 
ried out almost in their entirety ; the height of the heel- 
stone was certainly somewhat less than was recommen- 
ded, but the cleanliness of the cows has been extremely 
satisfactory, and there has been no difficulty in keeping 
the cows’ quarters and udders free of dung. 

I regret to say that I see no progress made in the 
direction of the provision of appliances for the cooling 
of milk. The public demand for warm milk is as great 
as ever. 

Manchester Cows. 


The estimated number of cows housed within the city 
boundaries is 1,788. 

The standard of cows kept is well maintained, and 
the same care is shown by farmers in their selection of 
cows as in former years ; the cows are of good class, well 
fed, and kept in good condition. 

The cleanliness of*the cows has been fairly satisfac- 
tory, though one would like to see a more thorough 
cleansing than exists in the few cowsheds where a some- 
what perfunctory grooming, confined to brushing down 
the hind-quarters with a dandy brush, is carried out. It 
is, however, difficult to persuade the farmer. 

One case of tuberculosis of the udder was found dur- 
ing the year ; there was nothing specia! about the case, 
except that the circumstances of the purchase point to 
the difficulty farmers have’ when purchasing cows, in 
being sure that the udder is free from disease. The cow 

in question wasan Irish aninial, and was purchased at 
Birkenhead, the price being a fairly heavy one, and the 
cow, to all appearances, being a heavy milker. The 
udder at the time of purchase was overstocked in the 
usual manner, there appeared no unevenness in size in 
any of the quarters, and it was not until I had the cow 
milked that I was able to discover the slight lesions 
which were present. There is no doubt that the prac- 
tice of overstocking a cow’s udder, by not milking her 
for 24 to 36 hours prior to sale, may, and does lead to 
the purchase of many cows which, if presented for sale 
ina normal milking state, would not readily find a 
purchaser. 


Tuberculous Milk. 


_ Ithas been stated earlier that during the year 10,527 
Inspections of cows were made housed in the city cow- 
sheds, and that of this number one cow was found to 
have tuberculosis of the udder. 

During the year 764 samples have been taken by the 

ood and Drugs Inspectors in connection with tubercu- 
losis, and the number of farmers represented in this total 
8565, distributed as under : 


County. Farmers. Tuberculous milk sent by. 

Cheshire 341 35—=10'26 per cent. 
tbyshire 100 6= 600 ,, 5 
neashire 67 396 » 

Staffordshire 47 3= 638 , 


f.. addition to the above, 1 farmer from Denbighshire 
| from Shropshire sent milk, but neither of these 

48 tuberculous, 
Asa result of following up the tuberculous 
si Were found and pronounced to be suffering from 
. rer of the udder ; 23 of these cows were either 
tomate in my presence or I examined the carcase 
‘ing '; In 12 cases the whole carcase was condemn- 
3 * the entire carcase was passed as fit for food ; 
hens Stance half the carcase was condemned ; and in 
fa pecesthe whole of the carcase, with the exception 

ore quarter, was passed. 

remaining eight instances the disposal of the 


cows could not be definitely ascertained, although 
enquiries were made. 

n addition to the above 31 cows which were found as 
the result of following up tuberculous samples, three 
other cows were found and proved to be suffering from 
tuberculosis of the udder. See of these cows was found 
in one of the city cowsheds, another was notified by a 
farmer in the country. 

In the last case the farm was visited by Dr. Forbes 
and myself, under the Infectious Disease (Prevention) 
Act, 1890, in connection with an outbreak of scarlet 
fever, and it was during the examination of the cows 
that the last cow was found. The farm is situated out- 
side the city. 

All three of these cows referred to were slaughtered, 
and in two instances the carcases were found to be fit for 
food, and in the remaining case the carcase was con- 
demned. 

Thus, during the year 1905 a total of 34 cows in all 
have been proved to have had tuberculosis of the udder ; 
this includes the 31 cows found as the result of follow- 
ing up the tuberculous samples, and the three cows just 
mentioned, so that, at a number of the farms in which 
the mixed milk had been tuberculous, no cow was found. 
That the source of infection had been removed was 
proved by the use of the control sample. 

On the whole, the cowsheds are cleaner than they 
used to be; still, it must be acknowledged that the 
average farmer’s standard of cleanliness as applied to a 
cowshed is but a low one. The construction of many 
cowsheds is such as to make cleansing a matter of con- 
siderable labour, and nothing short of alteration to 
model conditions would simplify matters ; but in this 
matter of cleanliness, both of the animals and of the 
buildings, much might be done by the farmers them- 
selves at slight cost. It is that portion of the cowshed 
which is immediately behind the cows which requires 
attention, the part which receives the excreta, and the 
passage way, for it is chiefly from the cow’s hind legs, 
tail, udder, and portions of the abdomen immediately 
adjacent to the udder, that most of the dirt finds its 
way into the milk. I have advised many farmers, as a 
temporary expedient, of course, failing thorough recon- 
struction, to go over this portion of the cowshed floor, 
level it as much as possible, and then run over it, par- 
ticularly in the dung channel, a thin floating of Port- 
land cement sufficient to fill up the joints, and give a 
practically smooth surface for cleaning by washing if 
necessary. In at least two instances the advice has been 
followed with advantage. 

Practically all the country farms are provided with 
appliances for the cooling of milk, but the position of 
the refrigerator is very often of a most unsatisfactory 
character. I have referred to the matter before, and 
regret that I cannot report any improvement. 

The cleanliness of milkers is also a subject which has 
been mentioned many times, but here again I still find 
the same unsatisfactory state of affairs. I do not say 
that it is very-often I see men sit down to milk without 
cleaning their hands—it is not likely that they will do 
so when I am present ; but the clothes of these farm 
labourers are often very dirty, and smocks should be 
provided. 


Presentation to a V.S. 

An interesting ceremony took place on Tuesday, Aug. 
28th, at the residence of Mr. John Gibson, Church Place, 
Portadown, when Mr. Lloyd was made the recipient of 
a handsome presentation on the occasion of his leaving 
Portadown. For the past three years Mr. Lloyd has 
had charge of the Portadown branch of the veterinary 
practice of Mr. Thompson, of Lurgan. During that 
period he has proved himself a most skilful practitioner, 
and has, by his genial and pleasant manner, made for 
himself hosts of friends. As soon as it beeame known 
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that he was about to sever his connection with the town 
_it was decided to make him a parting gift expressive of 
the high esteem in which he has been held in the neigh- 
bourhood. A committee was appointed, Dr. Liddle 
acting as chairman, Mr. Isaac Davison as Treasurer, and 
Mr. Gibson efficiently discharged the duties of secretary. 
Subscriptions came in rapidly. Mr. Lloyd’s friends and 
clients in Portadown and neighbourhood readily avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity of showing their 
esteem for that gentleman and their appreciation of his 
services, as well as their regret at his departure. The 
presentation took the form of a purse of sovereigns, 
accompanied by a tastefully illuminated address. 

After Mr. Lloyd and the other guests had been suit- 
ably entertained by Mr. and Miss Gibson, Mr. John 
Young, M.A., took the chair and appropriately in- 
troduced the proceedings. Mr. Gibson read the 
address and Mr. Lloyd having read his reply, added a 
few words expressive of his regret at leaving, and testi- 
fying to the kindness which he had invariably received 
while in Portadown. 

The presentation was made by Mr. Wm. M. Clow, 
who expressed himself in felicitous terms with regard 
to Mr. Lloyd. Speeches were also delivered by Dr. 
Liddle and Mr. Davison.—7he Portadown News. 


Personal. 


Mr. Joun Kernowan, M.R.C.V.S., Ballymena, won 
the First and Champion Cup with his hunter gelding, 
“ Greater Britain,” at the recent Dublin Show. 


Mr. Ropert Kernowan, M.R.C.V.S., has received 
the honour of being made a Justice of the Peace. 

Prof. J. W. Axe has been seriously ill and is still 
confined to his house. 


Broap—FLANAGAN.--On the 6th inst., at St. Giles’s 
Church, Reading, by the Revnd. J. Consterdine, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Mary’s Episcopal Chapel, assisted by 
the Rev. R. W. Carew: Hunt, M.A., Vicar of the Parish, 
Isaac Robert Broad, son of John Broad, Cliftonville 
Erleigh Road, Reading, to Norah, daughter of W. G 
Flanagan, “Samoa,” Kendrick Road, Reading. 


OBITUARY. 
Joun Powrre Suppers, M.R.C.V.S Dundee. 
Graduated, Edin: May, 1893. 


Mr. Slidders died on Saturday, 8th inst., in cireum- 
stances of a distressing kind. For seme time past 
Mr. Slidders had been in poor health, and had suffered 
greatly from insomnia. On Saturday night he was 
fonnd in a heavy slumber, and beside him was a 
tumbler containing a solution of chloral hydrate. As 
all efforts to awaken him proved futile, medical aid 
was procured, and, as it was apparent that Mr. 
Slidders was under the influence of a narcotic, he was 
removed with all haste to the Infirmary. There arti- 
ficial respiration was applied, and everything was done 
to restore animation, but he gradnally sank, and died 
some fifty minntes after being taken there. The deceased 
gentleman, who was thirty-eight years of age, was the 
eldest son of Mr. D. M. Slidders, contractor. and _ be- 
cause of family connection and professional practice was 
well known amongst horse-owners in Dundee and dis- 
trict. Previous to settling in Dundee, Mr. Slidders was 
veterinary surgeon on the Aberdeen Estates, amongst the 
tenantry of which he had an extensive clientéle “He is 
survived by a widow and one 


Correction. 

Note on Bovine Renal Tuberculosj< 
Record, Sept. 8th, page 143, “The renal ; 
ingly quite normal and contained more o 
material,’’ should read none of the cream 
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W. Jowerr, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TUBERCULIN TEST. 
Sir, 

I see in your last issue Mr. James L. Barling, of Here- 
ford, makes an imputation of unprofessional conduct 
against myself on grounds that can only be described as 
grotesque. 

I imagine that neither Mr. Barling nor even the Regis- 
tration Committee whose intervention he invokes has any 
right to dictate to any veterinary surgeon the fees which he 
shall charge to his clients, and I should have been perfectly 
justified in declining to discuss my private matters in your 
columns. 

I will, however, state the plain facts. I had been con- 
sulted by Captain — of the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, and called in to attend his horse. He came tu 
me and asked my fee for testing 70 head of cattle with 
tuberculin, and I told him what my charge would be, what 
that charge was it is not necessary to state. It is sufficient 
to say that it is incorrectly stated by Mr. Barling. 

Captain — instructed me to undertake the test. I after- 
wards learned what had taken place between his agent and 
Mr. Barling. But I was not aware of it at the time I told 
him my fee, and I was certainly not called upon to refuse 
to carry out the work simply because I was afterwards in- 
formed that Mr. Barling had proposed to charge a some- 
what higher figure.—Yours truly, 

W. Buuvnson. 


THE DEVELOPMENTS OF PATHOLOGY. 
Sir, 

Extracts from The Lancet are always worth reading, and 
that which you published last week under the above head- 
ing is no exception to the rule, and may, I think, be ap- 
plied to the veterinary profession as well as the medical. 

The article emphasises the fact that the medical profes: 
sion, as scientific knowledge advances, is dividing into two 
great branches—one composed of workers in the laboratory, 
the other of clinicians. Even at the present moment, the 
amount of study and practical experience necessary for the 
efficient performance of the duties of either is so great as 
to render it impossible for one man to adequately discharge 
those of both, and it will become much more palpably 9° 
in the future. Clinical medicine and surgery on the one 
hand, and practical pathology on the other, however 10 
separably linked in some respects, are really, two distinct 
professions, and this is as true in veterinary practice as it 
is among medical men. a 

Is it not possible that a time may come when It will be 
found advisable—if not absolutely necessary—to have separ 
ate courses of study, and separate qualifying examinations, 
for each of these two branches of work, so thai @ studen) 
intending to devote himself to one—no matter which 
pursue his studies in that one without the necessity of p 
passing a severe examination in the other? 1! put ir 
forward as a suggestion—witbout entering into 
for or against - in the hope that some one of your reat 
may be induced to consider it more fully. _ tstill 

I admit that it appears a startling innovation at first ag "4 
But I believe that a good deal could be said 1! ne 
such a step at this moment, and I am certain that asp or 
logical and clinical knowledge advance and gwen ‘ 
specialised than at present, its advisability will have 


seriously considered.— Yours faithfall 
PRACTITIONER. 


Baxtel 
Communications AND Papers RECEIVED—Messts- Barling 


oy J. Dawes, E.E. Seldon, W. Biunsom, J. 

. Bibbey, ‘‘ Argand.’’ : La 
Our Available Stock Foods, by W. H. Daley rt 
Bulletin No. 86, The Agricultural Journal of equine 
Vol. L., July, A Test of Commercial Cultures ” volassi 
H. P.Armby, Bulletin Pennsylvania State Colleges 
Monthly, The Portadown News. 
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